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never been printed. They set before us, one might
almost say from day to day, the growth of the evil
by which two countries that, during the war of 1812,
had been the vassals rather than the allies of France,
passed from obedience to discussion, from discussion
to disagreement, and ended with declaring war on
their ally. These despatches are mainly interesting
to diplomatists; but others, we hope, will find them
not unworthy of attention.

The situation of the Prussian court was especially
difficult at the end of 1812. Napoleon had done too
much or too little for it. From the moment he had
forborne to destroy it, he should have, treated it more
kindly. By imposing French garrisons upon it, and
weighing it down with burdens of every sort, he had
produced a feeling of exasperation which for many
years was latent and was sooner or later to break
forth, A country like that of Frederick the Great,
accustomed to glory, could not resign itself to such a
humiliated condition.

King Frederick William, guarded by the French
troops who occupied Berlin and the fortified towns,
bore more likeness to a hostage than to an independ-
ent sovereign. The misery of his ruined and humili-
ated people had grown till it filled castles as well as
hovels; no one's fortune had been spared; private
sufferings rivalled those of the state. Napole'on took
account of all this, and his position with relation to
Prussia was as false as Prussia's position with relation
to him. On one hand, he owed the Prussian govern-